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he affixed his name to any of his productions, 
either of painting or sculpture. 

Soon after this Michael Angelo returned to 
Florence. He was recalled to execute several 
important public works — his genius being too 
great to be overlooked by the Florentines, jeal- 
ous of the reputation of their own artists. It 
was about the time of Kaphael's first visit to 
Florence (1604), that Michael Angelo re-estab- 
lished himself there. It was not long after this 
time that both these great painters were called 
permanently to Eome by Pope Julius II, and en- 
listed in the same field in pursuits worthy of 
their genius and thirst for distinction. 

Rome — the Rome .of the fifteenth century — was 
almost as dissimilar from the Rome of to-day as 
it was from the Rome of Caesar's time. Few of 
the splendid monuments of architectural skill 
which are now the admiration of travellers, 
were then in existence. The greater part of 
the most interesting ruins of the ancient city 
were still buried under the dust of centuries ? 
the Coliseum it is true had been partially ex 
humed, but for what purpose ? To supply the 
barbarous princes of Rome, the Corsini, Farnese 
and Ursini, with building materials for their 
palaces ! It was one of the darkest eras of the 
history of the city. The ancient glories of the 
cities were unknown, forgotten, or despised; its 
modern glories as yet were not. 

But the opening of the sixteenth century ush- 
ered in a brighter day. Giuliano della Rovere, 
the veteran warrior and sovereign of indomita- 
ble energy and perseverance, who made himself, 
under the name of Julius II, one of the most 
conspicuous of all the Roman Pontiffs, devised 
and executed great plans for the renovation and 
restoration of Rome. He availed himself of the 
reviving spirit of Art in all its forms — painting, 
sculpture — -architecture. He projected the 
building of churches, towers and palaces, the 
enlargement and decoration of the Vatican Pal- 
ace until it should be worthy of the successors 
of St. Peter, and above all, the erection of a 
Temple in honor of the saint himself and to the 
glory of God, which should eclipse all the shrines 
of Heathen or Mahometan grandeur. 

All the genius and talent of Italy was put in 
requisition by the enthusiastic Julius. From 
every quarter of the peninsula, artists, archi- 
tects and craftsmen of every description flocked 
to Rome. Those who were distinguished at 
home and needed not to better their fortunes, 
were sure of a call from* the Holy See which 
they did not care to disobey, especially as it 
implied a flattering appreciation of their merit. 
Michael Angelo and Raphael needed no such 
corroboration of their success ; but in the ear- 
liest years of the sixteenth century they were 
summoned to the Vatican, by the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, akd obeyed the summons without hesitation. 

Their further labors and careers will form the 
subject of a second paper. w. a. b. 

ON THE CHOICK OF SUBJECTS FOR 
PICTURES. 

The present article is intended as a sequel to 
the two articles in the two preceding numbers 
of the Bulletin, on " Painting and Music," and 
" Lessing*s Laocoon." Were the principles which 
should guide to a judicious selection of subjects 
for paintings to be fully treated of, and with re- 
ference to all the various styles in the Art, it 
would require no less than a volume ; indeed, as 
every new work of original genius leads to some 



new or before undiscovered truth, the theme 
would be inexhaustible. What is here designed 
is merely a few such general observations as na- 
turally arise from a consideration of the limits 
of Painting and Music, and Painting and Poetry. 
A comparison of the different Arts, may lead to 
a better understanding of the true province of 
each of them, and hence must follow a minuter 
appreciation of what constitutes good taste in the 
several styles and departments of each. 

There is nothing young artists are more im- 
patient of than the discussion of principles ; the 
most part even prefer that sort of criticism which 
sees only by piecemeal, which devotes itself to 
the merely mechanical processes, and loses itself 
in technicalities. They feel how the thing should 
be, and dislike to find themselves aiding by their 
understanding the intuition which is their surest 
guide. In the words of Mozart, they " do not 
like to talk about the matter ; they had rather 
show how it should be done at once." They can 
take their chalk and say, " this line should be 
thus, this so," and so on ; but they do not care to 
be asked why ; or if they are, the best answer they 
can make is merely that they feel such and such 
lines would be best. This is very natural. All 
true artists do always decide in this manner ; and 
as each has his own individuality standing in the 
way, it is for this reason that they are, in gene- 
ral, such indifferent critics. But yet how much 
labor would have been spared the world, how 
much would still be spared, if the true limits of 
the Arts could only be clearly defined to their 
pupils ; if, for instance, it could be felt among 
musicians that there is no music in an elaborate 
imitation of natural noises, and among painters 
that a composition in which the action is dif- 
fused or the emotion too extreme, is in either 
caise overstepping the boundaries of painting. 
There is some education certainly required, and 
genius is less often fettered by too much learning 
than by too little. Besides, where it is known, as 
it must be in the experience of the practice of 
any Art, that the feeling is the only guide, what 
matters it how thoroughly one may be acquaint- 
ed with what constitutes good taste ? The fac- 
ulties need not interfere. Or if they do, if the 
understanding is too alert, too knowing and 
vigorous, for the imagination, is it not a proof 
that the individual was not designed to be an 
artist ^ But even then, with a good knowledge 
of principles and an average technical education, 
one may make a respectable figure in Art. That 
there are minds so constituted as to naturally 
gravitate more to the study and discovery of 
principles than to invention, cannot be question- 
ed; but surely no genuine original inventive 
spirit was ever hampered by a knowledge of 
principles. The cases where such knowledge is 
most apt to be in the way, are where it was ac- 
quired slowly and by labored experience, the 
mind gradually becoming aware of its deficien- 
cies, and prevented from trusting to its powers 
by a consciousness of the ignorance it has over- 
come and a distrust of what may yet remain to 
be surmounted. 

Lessing's chief maxim that " Time is the field 
of the poet ; Space that of the painter," might 
perhaps be extended thus : the principal element 
of music, whose highest office it is to excite pure 
intense pleasurable emotion ^ is time ; the prin- 
cipal element of painting, whose highest office is 
to produce pure elevation of ^ew^a/zon, is space; 
poetry, which addresses the ear musically, by 



rhythmic forms, and pictorially, by narative or 
simile, is, so far, a blending of music and paint- 
ing; yet it is also an Art by itself, and entirely 
unlike either, being more universal and based 
on articulate language. The relative position of 
the three Arts might be represented thus : 
Poetry. 
Music. Painting. 

Music the warmest, most fervent; Painting 
the most contemplative, most elegant ; Poetry 
the all in all. Or, if they were to be grouped in 
a picture. Music should be the youngest, and she 
should be the untrained rustic maid who should 
be loved at first sight for her natural graces ; 
Painting should be the refined young lady of the 
chateau ; while Poetry should be the elder sister 
of them both, resembling each a little, but with 
graces more domestic and mature. 

One of the first consequences of such a dis- 
tinction would be that the painter should never 
choose a subject where the ear is solely or chiefly 
addressed. He may give a group of singers or 
players, or a St. Cecilia with her harp, but in 
these cases he is to affect the spectator still pic- 
turesquely, and by his forms and colors. Even 
in such subjects, it is better not to have the 
mouths of the principal figures opened as they 
would be in actual life ; we all remember the 
ludicrous effect of Hogarth's Oratorio. But in 
Hogarth's department, where all sorts of witty 
emblems .are required, almost anything is ad- 
missible; most of his etchings might be consid- 
ered humorous pieces of poetry, narrated by the 
figures ; yet he never passes the limit of the pic- 
torial. Even in the Enraged Musician, the 
grouping is essentially picturesque, enough so 
to bind the whole together, and render the sug- 
gestion of the uproar more ludicrous. 

But in any more serious style, the idea of what 
is heard must not come before what is seen ; it 
must be inferred from it. "VVe should be made 
to know what is saying from the attitudes and 
expressions, but not from a copy of the direct 
physical act of speaking. For speech implies 
time, and we look and look, while the picture 
never changes a muscle. The true point is to 
take the moment when something has just been, 
or is just going to be said. Then the mouth may 
be painted open, without offence. 

To paint in a landscape a church steeple in the 
foreground, with the bell ringing, would be 
another example of bad taste ; not so much for 
Lessing's reason, as because it would be an at- 
tempt to make vision do the office of hearing. 
But it might be well enough , suppose the sub- 
ject a village holiday scene, to paint a man just 
stretching up to pull the bell-rope. We may 
have the suggestion of sound, but not the imita- 
tion. We may have the fiddler playing for the 
villagers to dance, for the distance shall be so 
great we cannot hear him ; or if we do, the group 
of dancers shall arrest our chief attention. But a 
military band in a foreground must be conducted 
with great skill, or we shall run away from it. 

Again, since Music is the younger sister, and 
is the legitimate mistress of the language of 
smiles and tears. Painting should never suffer 
her jDropriety to be led into an imitation of her 
more youthful extremes of emotion. If tears 
must be painted, they must not be actual tears, 
but almost as remote from the actual, as the one 
Punch's tourist sheds over the grave of Pope, at 
Twickenham. All the violent emotions must be 
treated in any serious department, with a certain 
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abstractness and gentleness which shall take 
them far from reality. The fiercest passions 
must be in a measure stilled, or, in other words, 
thrown into attitudes and relations where we 
can suffer them to remain immovable forever. 

How many battle-pieces outrage this principle 
of good taste, we need not stop to inquire. There 
is a whole class of such and similar tempestuous 
subjects, tiger-hunts, and the like, which will 
always be popular, though perhaps the art would 
suffer little could they, or at least the common 
treatment of them, all go out of fashion. As an ex- 
ample of the prostitution of a beautiful art to the 
low purpose of exciting horror, there is a French 
engraving representing Christians thrown to 
wild beasts, which must be near the climax. Its 
awful exaggeration haunts one's dreams. 

In this latter instance, as in many of its class, 
the truth of the representation to history or 
nature does not affect the question of the pro- 
priety of such subjects for pictorial representa- 
tion; for certainly all that is true is not a 
proper subject of art. This remark brings us 
to a class of subjects which must be noticed 
in this connexion, but which it would not be 
worth while to notice, were not the selection 
of them so common and so much favored by the 
multitude, who cannot elevate themselves to any 
true conception of the requirements of Art. We 
refer to those subjects which are chosen for the 
purpose of sentimentalizing over griefs and sor- 
rows, Avhich are the common calamity of life, and 
which all should be supposed to feel and to en- 
deavor to overcome. The error of choosing such 
runs through all the arts, and is equally the 
bane of good poetry, good music, and good paint- 
ing. It is the mistake of minds lacking high 
poetic fancy, and thence resorting to naked sym- 
pathy with physical or mental suffering, to excite 
the only emotion they are capable of feeling. 

A good example of it in painting are two com- 
panion pieces which the reader may have seen, 
engraved (as they deserved to be) in pure mez- 
zotint — The Widow and The Widower. The 
first represents a lady in full mourning, with a 
white handkerchief in her hand, and an expres- 
sion of countenance indicating recent tears ; she 
is standing before a portrait turned from the 
spectator, but which it is evident is that of her 
deceased husband. By her side stands her little 
son, and from another portrait in the room we 
perceive that her late lord was a gentleman in 
military employment. All the accessories of 
the piece, as well as the expression of the faces, 
indicate the natural sorrow which would inevi- 
tably be felt by a lady and her fatherless child 
under such circumstances. In the companion 
piece we have a similar expression ; only here 
it is a father and his little girl gazing upon the 
portrait of his deceased wife. He too has a 
white handkerchief in his hand, and appears in 
deep affliction. 

Of the class of things of which these are extreme 
instances, how many there are that pass through 
the world and are admired under the sacred name 
of poetry ! And how few even of the best poets 
have been able to treat such subjects in the true 
spirit of Art ! So also in music — but here, as in 
poetry, the mistake is so universal, that it is 
dangerous to offer an instance. The melancholy 
ditties that are sung by the various families who 
are so popular here and in England, are there- 
fore spared, both words and melodies. 

But the. choice of subjects of The Widow 



and Widower school must not be suffered to 
escape so easily. If it be admitted, it is, in the 
first place, a very simple and soon acquired 
method of exciting emotion. There are plenty 
of sorrows all around us ; we have only to select 
one and paint it, and we have achieved a work 
which entitles us to a seat along with the " di- 
vine " Raphael and the " rapt " Correggio, Hus- 
bands and wives, young men and maidens, die 
every day ; hearts are broken by the agencies 
of the, coarse and cruel; the separation of friends 
and kindred goes on hourly ; in short, there is 
grief enough constantly floating down the stream 
of life to fill all the galleries in the world. 

But it might be argued that since our religion 
teaches that this is a " vale of tears,"it is wrong 
to increase the occasions for weeping, when there 
already are so many. Or, not to consider quite 
so curiously, we may certainly urge that it is 
putting upon Art, which ought to expand the 
soul and teach it to look upwards, a low office, 
to make it the slave of sorrow. It is not its 
province to excite grief, or a feeling through 
sympathy akin to grief, but to assuage grief, to 
dry up tears, to beguile the spirit by its allure- 
ments, and fortify it to bear the natural shocks 
that flesh is heir to. Music, says our greatest 
poet, was ordained 

"Tocheer the mind of man 
After his stadies, or his usual pain." 

That poetry Vas similairly ordained, tite delight 
his own works have shed, not only upon our na- 
tion and family, but oter civilized Europe, is a 
sufficient proof. And that paiintihg was also 
designed, more specially than either of the other 
Arts, to elevate mankind by turning them from 
" low-thoughted care " to visible ideas of grace 
and beauty, who will question ? 

The true distinction seems to be, that Art, 
though it may not represent the naked suffering, 
may represent it controlled, or rather it may re- 
present the human control of suffering. It can 
only give the sorrow and pain, to show the great- 
ness of soul which overcomes, or is superior to 
them. This is not a hiding of the sad reality 
any more than it is a magnifying of it. It is 
purely a looking upwards from it. 

Thus, in poetry, how sublime is the concep- 
tion of Hamlet ! In him we have grief^a mighty 
grief— such as no literal transcript of common 
life would convey ; but we have the soul still 
mightier, rising above the turmoil that oppresses 
it, into a region where all is serene and tranquil. 
So in Milton's address to light, what a noble 
firmness of spirit overcomes the darkness of 
blindness — a resolution sustained by a faith in 
things invisible : — 

"Thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not lo me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 
Or sight oi vernal bloom, or Summer's rose. 
Or liuman face divine;" 
But instead of yielding — 

" ^o much the rather thou. Celestial Light 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate." 
In music how many examples everywhere throng 
upon the memory, of human rapture, soaring 
above the wildest and most passionate grief. 
Perhaps an example most generally known is 
Beethoven's overture to Egmont. In this, the 
conflict rages with a fire that language is utterly 
incompetent to express or describe. But the 
upward impulse conquers at last, and the glo- 
rious finale is a shout of triumph. In the sad 
hours of life, to call such music through the 
memory, is an inexpressible relief. 



In Painting, using the word here in the sense 
Lessing uses it, to signify " the Arts of Design, 
in all their departments," perhaps the best in- 
stance which could be selected for illustration 
is the figure of the Dying Gladiator. Here we 
have the extremes t physical suffering, the very 
departure of the soul from the body, so treated 
that we look upon it not with a sympathetic 
pain, but with a pleasurable elevation of senti- 
ment. The soul still triumphs. We think not 
of the bodily . anguish, but our fancies reach 
away to where the poor slave's thoughts and re- ^ 
grets are wandering. We see his children and 
their * Dacian mother.' A poetic halo surrounds 
him, that soothes while it affects us, and renders 
us ever after more accessible to tender and gen- 
tle impressions. Nothing can be imagined more 
remote in conception than is this matchless fig- 
ure, both from the extravagant over-acted emo- 
tion of the battle-piece school, iand from the li- 
teral copy of actual physical or mental suffering, 
unrelieved by the presence of spiritual power. • 

A work of Art is not to be tested by its capa- 
bility to excite tears. Indeed, it may be ques- 
tioned if one truly enjoys a work of Art, as 
such, when moved to such extreme emotion. It 
is the mere infirmity of the body interfering 
with the operation of the mind. Where the 
mind is kept occupied and employed with grand 
and true thoughts, we less readily yield to the 
physical weakness. Thus, a melodrama is more, 
likely to affect one in this fashion than Othello ; 
and an extravagant love-tale in the columns of 
a newspaper, (if chance throws it in one's way 
to read it seriously,) will moisten the eyelids 
sooner than the Bride of Laminermoor. The 
choice of subjects for pictures of a purely tear- 
exciting character is, therefore, not only de- 
grading to Art, but by no means an indica- 
tion of any uncommon depth of feeling in the 
designer. 

Another principle growing out of the neces- 
sary limits of poetry and painting, respects the 
choice of subjects representing motion. As mo- 
tion implies time, it cannot be used in painting 
except by suggestion ; i. e., by placing the ^fig- 
ures or subjects designed to appear moving, in 
such attitudes or positions as they would natu- 
rally appear, were they actually moving. But 
it must be recollected in the first place, that 
there are many motions which are made with 
such rapidity that the eye, though it perceives 
them, does not rest upon them an instant, and, 
of course, when such are placed upon the change- 
less surface of the canvas, they seemed forced : 
and unnatural. We look and are pained be- 
cause the instantly succeeding motion does not 
follow. Of this sort are the representations of • 
horses in the middle or highest point of a leap, 
when the feet do not touch the ground at all. 
There is a perpetual disappointment in waiting 
for the fall. A wood cut of a picture of Curtius 
on horseback, leaping down the gulf, by that 
unfortunate artist, Haydon, showed a faulty 
conception, notwithstanding the spirit of the 
drawing. The wrong moment was chosen. 
We do not look with sufficient calmness upon 
falling bodies to render them fit subjects for 
painting, even when they are inanimate. But 
when they are living, the suddenness and the 
sympathetic dread appal us. We do not stop 
to look, nor do we reflect upon what we see ; it 
is too much for the nerves ; in a word, we are 
shocked. The painting of such moments must 
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therefore either prolong forever this nervous 
horror, or else it must be an attempt to outdo 
nature and the imagination — to give that which 
is unnatural and unimaginable. Of course, in 
the lower regions of the Art, where there is so 
much straining for effect, and where all is in- 
tense and laborious, there will always be plen- 
ty of mistakes in this respect. One of the 
worst that occurs to us is a wood cut of 
Cruikshank's, representing a poor girl in 
mid-air, half way between the parapet of 
London Bridge and the Thames. No artist 
has a right to carry our fancies to such 
extremes of agony ; it is humanity assum- 
ing the office and performing the work of 
the fiends that infest the dead waste of • 
night. Had Haydon chosen the moment 
just before the leap, when the young patri- 
cian stood upon the brinkj of the chasm, 
and waved adieu to the assembled citizens, 
how much more poetically might the sub- 
ject have been treated! We might have had 
the hero not merely braving with calmness 
a certain destruction, which many can do 
who are no heroes; but we might have 
seen the play of the passions around him, 
and his high resolution firm against the 
dearest ties of life. 

But there are many motions frequently 
introduced into pictures which the eye ne- 
ver could see, were they actually taking 
place as represented. Who ever saw the 
blade of a sword as it was descending ? We 
may see it just before the blow and just 
after ; but while one powerful knight is in 
the very act of cleaving a Saracen to the 
brisket, we shall only see a gleam of light. 
The representing of this and thousands of 
similar motions, in painting, must be re- 
garded as no less conventional than Chi- 
nese perspective. What is singular, some 
such motions are given as they are seen, 
while others are not. For example, the 
spokes of a carriage wheel in motion, are 
, painted as they are seen, that is, a semi- 
transparent mass of radii ; while the sword or 
hatchet is painted full and clear, in a motion too 
swift for to to appear thus. We'grant that] if we 
were to fix our eye upon the sword, and deter- 
minedly follow its descent, it might be thus clearly 
defined ; and so also may the spokes of the wheel, 
if we make our sight go round with them. But 
would it not be more in the spirit of the Art to 
choose moments for pictures which would re- 
quire no such indulgence from the fancy ? 

It might be further objected to these swift mo- 
tions, that they are generally the accompaniments 
of intense emotions, and are therefore objection- 
able as infringing on a kind of expression which le- 
gitimately falls within the etherial realm of music. 

In conclusion, it is sufficient to remark, after 
what was observed at the outset, that a know- 
ledge of principles and rules, however minute, 
(and these articles are only offered as sugges- 
tions to awaken an interest in such speculation,) 
will never make one an artist who has not the 
feeling within him or dares not to follow it. The 
only use of principles is to smooth the way to the 
labor that is to be built upon them. They are 
the rough granite blocks, unseen by the common 
eye, but planted deep, with care and forethought, 
on which afterwards the fancy may rear its airy 
columns, and rest above her golden architraves 
and sculptured friezes. g. w. p. 



THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRESENT 
NUMBER. 

Our principal illustration this month is an 
etching by Hinshelwood from Ensing Miiller's 
drawing of the first of Mr. Cole's celebrated 
series of the Voyage of Life. This series, it 
will be remembered, consists of four pictures 
which were distributed by the Art-Union in 
1848, and are now the property of Rev. Mr. 
Abbott of the Spingler Institute in this city. 



The first picture is an allegorical representation 
of Childhood. Mr. Cole describes it as follows : 

"A stream is seen if^suing from a deep cavern, in 
the side of a craggy and precipitous mountain whose 
summit is hidden in clouds. From out the cave glides 
a boat whose golden prow and sides are sculptured into 
figures of the Hours ; steered by an Angelic Form and 
laden with^ buds and flowers, it bears a laughing In- 
fant, the Voyager Avhose varied course the artist has 
attempted to delineate. On either hand the banks of 




le stroatii are clothed in luxuriant herbage and flow 
s. The rising sun bathes the mountains and flowerj 



the 

ers. The rising 

banks in rosy light. 

" The dark cavern is emblematic of our earthly 
origin and the mysterious Past. The Boat, composed 
of Figures of the Hours, images the thought, that we 
are borne down on the stream of Life. The rosy light 
of t he morning, the luxuriant flowers and plants, arc 
emblems of the joyousness of early life. The close 
banks and the limited scope of the scene, indicate the 



narrow experience of Childhood, and the nature of its 
pleasures and desires. The Egyptian Lotus in the 
foreground of the picture is symbolical of Human 
Life. Joyousness and wonder are the characteristic 
emotions of childhood." 

The second picture of this series was engraved 
in large size for the members of 1849. 

The larger wood engraving is a Landscape 
composition drawn by Kensett and cut by Leslie. 





We give also representations of the gold med- 
als presented in the month of July last to two 
students of the Free Academy. The obverses, 
which contain symbols of the various branches 
of study, were drawn by pupils of the Institu- 
tion. The reverse, which is the same in both 
medals, is a combination of the arms of the City 
and State. It was designed by Mr. Duggan, the 
Professor of Drawing at the Free Academy, 
whose services in his department we have be- 
fore had the pleasure of bringing to the notice 



of our readers. The dies for these works have 
not yet been made, although it is intended, we 
believe, to have them executed before long. The 
medals therefore, of which we give the drawings, 
exhibit the designs engraved upon their face, 
instead of being in relief. These incitements to 
diligence and scholarship, have been established 
by Duncan C. Pell and Edwin Burr, Esqs., who 
have generously appropriated five hundred dol- 
lars each, the interest of which is to be annually 
expended in this manner. 



